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way it developed locally in this portion of Colorado, before it became a 
State matter. 

In 1869 and the first part of 1870 the Greeley Colony was organized, 
with Horace Greeley as treasurer, and as a leader in the organization and 
final location of the colony- 
Prohibition was an important principle in its first organization, and was 
carried to the extent that, after the site for the colony was selected, and each 
member of the colony given his lot in the town site, which was the social 
and business center for the development of the colony, there was put in 
each deed a clause calling for the forfeiture of the title to the lot if liquor 
were sold on the premises. 

The town of Greeley, Colorado, began with the first of the colonists that 
landed on the town site, some fifty-two miles nort': of Denver, on what was 
then the Denver Pacific Railroad, May 1, 1870. Greeley now has a popula- 
tion of ten thousand or more, and there has never in all this time been a 
saloon allowed in the town. Now what I wish to call attention to is the fact 
that, while in this section Greeley has been the pioneer in the exclusion of 
ealoons, in this part of the State the benefits have, been so evident that, 
within the later years, not only have small towns grown up — as Windsor 
and Eaton — in which no saloons have been allowed, but others of the larger 
towns, as Longmont, Loveland, Port Collins and later Boulder, have cut out 
the saloons. 

These mentioned are the important towns in this section of the State, 
and this condition developed with no special push of the prohibition propa- 
ganda, but evidently from the leading citizens and business interests, who 
recognized that saloons were a detriment to the true prosperity of the com- 
munity. And this development has come in the towns of Loveland, Port Col- 
lins, and Boulder in comparatively recent years during the development of 
the sugar-beet industry. This industry has been the cause of a very large 
increase of population, many of whom are Germans, and accustomed to beer- 
drinking. The development of the temperance policy, put in practice here, 
though brought about first in the line of local option instead of State-wide 
prohibition, is conclusive evidence, to me, that where prohibition is fairly 
tested by time, its wisdom and benefits, with wise application, will be proved 
beyond contradiction. 

John E. Law. 
Windsor, Colorado. 



" SELP-SACRIFICING GERMANY" 

Sir, — Would it not be advisable to cast out the beam in our own eye 
before we insist on removing the mote from the eye of Germany? It goes 
without saying that, so long as we are not concerned either with the 
causes or objects of the European war, only intent on prolonging this 
money-making massacre, we are guilty of a colossal crime against humanity. 
Being thus sordidly occupied, we obstreperously threaten Germany when- 
ever she makes a move calculated to interfere with the transit of our muni- 
tions to the Allies and to shorten the white man's Armageddon. Aye, we 
dictate in season and out of season to self-sacrificing Germany, who in the 
hope to avert it altogether, put off mobilizing her army a little too long. 
We even reprobate Germany when, having failed to avert it altogether, she 
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tried to make this dire struggle as swift and bloodless as possible. Would 
Belgium permit the passage of her troops through her realm — accepting 
damages for any injury done? Of course not! Belgium being hand in 
glove with her powerful neighbors preferred to fight to a finish : thus prov- 
ing to all who are not sordidly blind or have a political axe to grind that 
she was anything but neutral in spirit. 

If one judged America and Europe today by their vituperative spokes- 
men, their scribes and pharisees,.one would be tempted to believe that the 
pessimistic assertions of Mr. Chamberlain regarding the nineteenth century 
applied with still greater truth to theopening decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. This is how the learned author of The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century puts it: "In the nineteenth century we have heard so much fine 
talk about the freedom of speech, the freedom of science, etc. ; in reality, 
however, we have been worse enslaved than in the eighteenth century; for, 
in addition to the tyrants who have really never been disarmed, new and 
worse ones have arisen. The former tyranny could, with all its bitter injus- 
tice, strengthen the character; the new, which is a tyranny proceeding from 
and aiming at money, degrades to the lowest depths of bondage." 

Maby Ives Todd, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



